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would never all of us get home alive; but I 
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y commission,* ‘Go ye into all the 
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world and preach the gospel to every creature. 

It did not say, ‘except Hyderabad ;’ and be- 

lieving my commission was to be carried out 

I went, taking with me four native assistants. 

I well remember one Saturday when we had 

* —|attempted to cross a wide river in basket- 

see __ For “The Friend” | boats, and had been swept down the stream 

The Bible in India. three miles in crossing. At last we had gained 

Jacob Chamberlain, in a lecture delivered|the shore, but we had been delayed so long 

in New York city, tells of the effect of read-| that it was midnight before we rgached the 

ing the New Testament on the mind of an jtown where we wished to spend the night. 

unlettered Hindu. Feeling the burden of sin, |\Camping outside the city we spent the rest 

and desiring relief, he went to a gathering of;of the night. In the afternoon we thought 
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worshippers who had assembled to draw the/that though we had intended to rest we must) 


car of Juggernaut, hoping to find comfort by|go out to the bazaar. We went. A large 
joining in the ceremonies. While there he|audience assembled around us. We preached 
found a man who was carrying a New Testa-/|to them of Christ and his salvation. We dis- 
ment, wrapped in the folds of his dress, and|tributed Scriptures and ,tracts among them, 
asked him what. the book was? The man|and came back before sundown to our camp, 
had not read it, and readily sold it for half ajintending to lie down to rest very early, as 


rupee (25 cents). The Hindu read it through: 
“ He read in the book that they were not to 
forget the assembling of themselves together 
on the first day of the week, as the manner of| 
some is; and on the first day of their week 
he gathered his neighbors in his own house | 


we must start on our journey at half-past four 
the next morning, as was our wont; when ere 
the sun had set a group of men came oat of 
the town with books in their hands saying to 
us, ‘Sirs, this is such wonderful news that 
you have told us. Won't you please come 
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had come to ask some questions before I 
jetarted. I said to my native assistants, ‘ You 
goon. Three miles north of here, I under. 
stand, is the town of Pebéri. As you are 
,walking and I bave a horse, you go on, and 
‘I will stop and answer these questions, and 
then canter on as rapidly as I can and over- 
take you. If you get there before I do, go 
linto the town and offer the Scriptures and 
tracts for sale.” We could not give them 
away there. There was a reason for it that I 
cannot stop here to explain. ‘ You go on, and 
I will join you as soon as I can.’ They went 
on; I stopped and answered the questions. 
They asked a great many earnest questions. 
When I attempted to mount my horse, they 
put their hands on my shoulder and said, ‘ No, 
sir—you cannot go until you answer some 
more questions.’ I answered a few more and 
tried to spring on my horse again and go on, 
as I did not like to leave my native assistants 
to encounter danger alone, if there were dan- 
ger, and wished to hasten on. But they said, 
‘No, sir; answer some more questions ; don’t 
go yet.’ I stayed three quarters of an hour 
and then went forward to join my assistants. 
I cantered on as rapidly as I could, and as I 
approached the town of Pebéri, which was a 
walled town with gates, I saw my native as- 
sistants coming away from the town accom- 
panied by some natives. Speaking in the 
Tamil language, which was not understood 
by the people there, I said to them, ‘ Would 





to hear him read fr>m ‘the wonderful Book.’ |back and talk to us some more about it. The|not they let you go into the town? would not 
He tanght his wife to read, a strange thing|idea of a way of getting rid of sin without|they let you preach? could you not dispose 


for a Hindu to do, as they never used to teach 
their women to read; but he taught her to 
read in order that she might be able to read | 
from ‘the Book.’ Some years passed by and 
the man died. When he died he told his wife 


ourselves, by the help of a Divine Redeemer! 
It is wonderfal. Please come back and talk 
to us some more about it.’ We went back. 


The market-place was covered with India} 


rogs and Persian rugs, and with pillows for 


that they must not burn his body as the/us to sit upon, for they said they wanted us 
Hindus are wont to do, but bury it, for Christ/to talk longer than we could stand to talk. 
was buried; that they must not perform any|There were stakes driven in the ground floor, 


heathen ceremony over his grave. His wife 
kept up the reading, on the first day of the 
week, to the people from this book. Years 
more passed by. At last there came two 
missionaries into a village some fifteen miles 
from this place. They were preaching there 
to the people, as they supposed for the first 
time that they had heard of Christ and his 
salvation, when two men that happened to 
be there in the market-place stepped forward 
and said, ‘ Why, sirs, what you say is exactly 


with little native lamps on them to light when 
itshould grow dark, for they said they wanted 
us to talk long after it was dark. They kept 
us reading and talking until ten o’clock at 
night, and would not let us go. When at last 
we told them that they must allow us to rest, 
for we were very weary and had to start early 
in the morning, they allowed us to leave and 
we went and laid down to rest. 

“ At half-past four in the morning we had 
arisen; our carts were packed and we were 


what the man of “the Book” down at our|just starting, when out came a deputation 


village used to teach.’ 
and learned the story.” 
J.C. thus relates his own experiences: 
‘‘Some fifteen years ago I took a long 
journey of five months through a native king- 
dom that had never before been traversed, so 
far as I could learn, by any missionary, and 
where the Scriptures had never been circu- 
lated. I took the journey, an exploring and 
Bible distributing journey, at the expense of 
the American Bible Society. We were warned | 
that we should meet with dangers and diffi-| 


They asked about it 


from the town with books in their hands, with 
the leaves turned down here and there; for 
they said they had been reading the books 
all night long, for they were sure they would 
never have another chance to ask questions 
about them; and it was such strange news, 
and so good if true, they wanted to be sure 
that they understood all about it, and they 


* [In applying this text, we must remember, that 


no one can rightly go forth as a minister of the Gospel, | 


without a special command being received from the 
Head of the Church.] 


of any books?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said they, ‘we 
preached to a most intensely-interested audi- 
ence, and when we offered our books and 
tracts for sale they bought every one of them ; 
we haven’t a single one left; they paid for 
them all and wanted more. 
you had your saddlebags full of books, and 
they bave come out here to meet you and buy 
more books.’ 

“Turning to them, I said (in their own lan- 
guage, the Telugu), ‘ Brothers, I have plenty 
of books—you shall have all you want. Bat 
first let us go back into the town, and I will 
tell you some more about this wonderfal 
news.’ We went back into the town. I saw 
that they were the chief men of the place. 
There in the square before the gate was the 
platform for the elders of the city to sit upon 
and administer the affairs of the town, as in 
ancient Jewish times. They escorted me to 
that platform and wished me to sit with them. 
As I preferred to stand and talk, so that I 
could be heard by a larger audience, they said 
they would stand too, for they did not wish 
to sit while their teacher was standing—it 
would not be polite. Standing there, I pro- 
claimed to them again the gospel of eternal 
life through Jesus Christ. When I had done 
spegking, I took my saddlebags from the 
horse and offered them the books, and at once 
there was a rush for the books. I gave out 
|book after book, and still they pressed upon 
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me until every book was gone, and then there 
were forty hands held out, over the shoulders 
of those before them, with money in them; 
and they said, - Here, sir, take what money 
you please, only give me a book that tells 
about the Divine Father that you have told 
us about.’—‘ Give me a book that tells about 
Jesus Christ and his salvation.’—‘ Give me a 
book that tells about heaven and how I can 
get there..—‘ Take what money you please, 
only do give me a book.’ 1 told them,— 
‘ Brothers, I am very sorry I did not know 
there were so many educated men here, and 
that so many books would be wanted. I 
have a cart load of books that have gone on 
in advance, which I might have stopped for 
you to buy all you want.’ They said, ‘ How, 
far has the cart gone?’ Judging trom the 
time, I said that it must have got about three 
miles. They said, ‘If we go on and overtake 
the cart, will you stop it and let us buy the| 
books? ‘Certainly,’ said I. They at once 
appe‘nted a deputation to go on and buy the 
books. Five were appointed.” 
(To be concl.adsd.) 


—-——_o—-o————— 


For “ The Friend.” 
Computation of Time. 


An article by Spencer Bonsall on the “Com- 
putation of Time,” originally prepared for the 
Pennsylvania Magazine «of History and Bi- 
ography, has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 

It contains a clear accoant of the inconveni- 


| prescribed by a late Act of Parliament, which charge of abusive words is denied, and the fol- 
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should be the last day of the old style, and : ; 
that the next day, instead of being the 3rd, Plain-dealing. 
should be reckoned as the 14th. The legal) The period in which the Society of Friends 
year had previously commenced on the 25th arose was one in which the customs of the 
of March, or the First month, as it was num-|time sanctioned the use of great plainness of 
bered in the Calendar of Julius Cesar; but it speech. ‘This is especially observable in the 
was now decided that it should begin on the controversial writings of that day ; in those 
1st of January, which had before been the|written by our early members in defence of 
Eleventh month. The remembrance of the the truth, as well as in those of their oppo- 
former New-Years’ day is still preserved in|nents. Yet it was often connected with a 
rural districts, by the practice of dating the |spirit of love and pity for those whose falla- 
lease of farms from the 25th of 3rd month, in- | cies in argument, or short-comings in practice 
stead of the present time of commencing the: were so openly and unsparingly exposed. 
year. About the year 1653, some of the priests in 
When this act was passed by the English; Westmoreland presented a petition to the 
Government it became necessary for the in-| Justices of the Peace of that county, com- 
habitants of its colonies to conform to the new |plaining of the success of James Naylor and 
law. Accordingly at the Yearly Meeting of George Fox in their preaching, accusing them 
Friends, held at Philadelphia in the Seventh of uttering “ horrid blasphemies” and of teach- 
mooth, 1751, it was— jing “damnable heresies and dangerous er- 
“ Agreed, that Friends within the Compass rors,” and praying that they be hindered 
of this Yearly Meeting should concur with from going on with their work. Among 
the Minute of the Yearly Meeting in London other charges was one of using “abusing 
concerning the Method of computing time as| words.” Ina reply to these “ Petiiions,” this 
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‘minute is as follows, Vizt:— lowing explanation is given: 

“ Agreed, that, as by the late Act of Par-| ‘Several of us, who be of one heart, meet 
liament for regulating the Commencement of together, sometimes in the market, and some- 
ithe Year, it is ordered, that the first day of times in other places; and if we see pride and 
the Eleventh Month next, shall be deemed drankenness, and be moved to reprove and ex- 
the first day of the Year 1752, and that the hort ; see and hear cursed speakers, swearers, 
jmonth called January shall be succcssively;| moved to reprove and exhort them; or men 
accounted the first month of the Year, and fighting and brawling, coz-ning, cheating, de- 
not the Month called March, as heretofore ceitful merchandizing, lying and dissembiing, 






ences which have arisen because the civil year hath been our Method of Computing. 
does not correspond in length with the solar | “ That from and after the time above men-! 
year, wirtich is the time occupied by the earth tioned, the Eleventh month called January, 
in its rotation around the sun ; of the attempts shall thenccforward be deemed & reckoned 
to remedy these by the Julian and Gregorian the First month of every year, & to be so 
calendars ; and gives tables by which it is easy styled in all the Records & Writings of, 
to make the otherwise perplexing corrections Friends, instead of computing from the month | 
required to change dates from the New Style called March, according to our present Prac-, 
to the Old. itice: And Friends are recommended to go 

The solar or true year consists of 365 days,'on with the Names of the following months 
5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 and a fraction numerically according to our Practice from! 
seconds. The civil year, as fixed by Jutius the beginning, so that the Months may be 
Cesar and the astronomers of that day, had called & written as follows, That named Janu- 
365 days, and every fourth year had 366. ‘ary to be called and written the first month, 
This would have made the civil correspond and February to be called and written the 
exactly with the solar year, if the latter had Second Month, & so on. All other Methods! 
been just 365 days and 6 hours long—but as of computing or calling the months unavoid-| 
it was really about 11 minutes and 14 secorfds ‘ably leading into Contradiction. | 
shorter, this difference in the lapse of ages 80 | ‘“*And Whereas for the more regular com- 
accumulated, that in the 16h century it was'putation of Time tie same Act directs, that 
found that the vernal equinox came on the in the Month now called September, which 
11th instead of the 21st of the month. Pope! will be in the year 1752 after the second day | 
Gregory XIII., assisted by several learned of the said month, Eleven nominal Days sball 
men, reformed the calendar — determining pe omitted and that which would have been 
that the year which ended a century should ¢}e third shall be reckoned & Esteemed the 
not be a leap-year unless it was divisible by fourteenth day of the said month, & that| 


which we suy woe is upon, do you call this 
abusive? And we bid them repent and turn 
unto the Lord while they have time, and now 
to prize it, for the great day of the Lord is 
coming, wherein every one shall give an ac. 
count. And the apostle warned all small and 
great to turn unto the Lord and repent, which 
we cannot but do the same, who have found 
mercy of the Lord, who brought us to repent- 
ance, and changed our lives; and this is it 
which you call abusive.” 
atonssiclelsilipinaiinn 

Gratitude’s Expression.—J. B. Gough, the 
temperance lecturer, tells this incident from 
his experience : 

I remember riding once in Sco'land to a 
place-—I cannot pronounce it; I pronounced 


it once, and they laughed at me; [ can spell 


it, A-u-c-h-t-e r-m-u-¢ h-t-y. A man came to 
meet me at the Ladybank Junction, and took 
me six miles in a fly—a one-horse cab. As 
we sat together, I noticed the man was lean- 
ing forward very strangely; I saw him take 
a handkerchief, that was the beginning of it, 
and tie it round his face. 

Then he would sit a little and shake it ont, 


400. To correct the error which bad already | which would otherwise have been the fourth 20d then tie it another way, still leaning his 
accumulated, the year 1582, when the new day of the said month must be deemed the head forward. Said I, “ Have you the tooth- 
Calendar was introduced, had 10 days dropped | Fifteenth, & so on. It appears likewise neces- ache ?? “No.” “ Have you taken cold ?” 
out of it, and was made to contain only 355 sary that Friends shou!d conform themselves |““No.” ‘Then will you be good enough to 
days. ‘The change was soon adopted by the to {his direction and omitt the Eleven nominal tell me why you lean forward witb the hand- 
Catholic countries of Europe, but Russia and days accordingly.’ |kerchief, if you are not cold and bave not the 
those under the dominion of the Greek Church| «© Business being Ended, The Meeting ad- toothache?’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘‘ the window 
were unwilling to accept even scientific im-|journed to Burlington on the 24th day of the Of the fly is broken, and the wind is preity 
provements from a Romish source. A similar|Ninth Month in the next Year according to cold this morning, and I am trying to keep it 
feeling influenced the Protestant kingdoms, |this new Method of Computingof lime, which |f{rom you.” * Why,” I said, “ you don’t mean 
though these one after another for conveni-| wij] be on the Second First day of the Week, to tell me you are sticking your head in that 
ence sake, authorized the change. in the month by Law called September. j|hole to keep the wind off me?” ‘ Yes, Iam.” 
In 1751 an act was passed to make the Extracted & Examined by iI said, “ Well, [ thank you, my dear fellow. 
year in Great Britain and its colonies, corre- Isr. PemBeErTon, I never saw you before.” 
spond with that generally in use on the con- Junr Cli.” “No, I saw you; I was a ballad singer, and 
tinent of Europe. By this it was decreed used to go round with a half-starved wife and 
that the 2nd of September (then the Seventh} Men will wrangle for religion ; write for it; baby in her arms, my wife oftentimes with a 
month of the yeur, as the word indicates) | fight for it; die for it; anything but—Jive for it. black eye. Some how or another I got to 
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hear you in Edinburg in 1853, and you told 
me J ‘was 4 MAN;’ and | went out of the place, 
and said, ‘By the help of God, whatever it 
costs, I'll be a man; and now I have a happy 
home, and wife and children gathered around 
me. God bless you, sir! I would stick my 
head in any hole under heaven if I could do 
you any good. God bless you!” 


The House Sparrow. 


I have kept Parrots, Thra<hes, Skylarks, 
Robins, Canaries, and Sparrows; and except- 
ing the English Robin Redbreasi, there is no 
bird equal to the common English Sparrow 
for a house pet, not even the Canary. You 
may tame a Canary, but it is never safe to let 
ijt out of doors, for while some will return, 
yet, as a general thing, they don’t seem to 
know very much aboat it, and keep hopping} 
here and there till they soon lose themselves ; | 
but a tame Sparrow knows the way home 
every time, and especially at meal time, which, 





with them, is after the English fashion five 
or six times a day. 

I remember, when a boy, catching a fall) 
grown female in a brick trap, taking it home, 
and as I bad no cage, we gave it the liberty | 
of the house; this was late in the fall, and 
the bird appreciated its comfortable quarters, | 


and at once made itself at home. Our boarder | 
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spring chicks; in a little while we heard the 
well-known chirp, chirping. On removing 
the cover there sat the little fellow looking 
quite bright, and although not yet able to 
stand on his feet, be was ready for a good 
square meal. From that time he was at home 
with us, and became such a familiar pet that 
my wife began to think him a nuisance ; 80, 
on Christmas day, being warm and sunny, 
and quite a number of sparrows in the street, 
we thought it a good time to lethim go. The 
window was opened, and Dickie set down 
outside the still; but he wouldn’t go, and when 
we attempted to drive him out, he dodged 
past us into the room again, and perched high 
up on one of the picture frames, nor would he 
come down till the window was closed again. 
A few weeks later, another sparrow was 
picked up on the sidewalk, that by some mis. 
hap had broken its wing. This unfortunate 
one was also taken home to be company for 
Dick. He took to the new comer very gra- 
ciously, and did his best to make it feel at 
home by bringing it all sorts of scraps to eat, 
and even feeding it from his own b.|, just as 
the parent birds may be seen feeding their 
young. Dickie also took great pains tu show 
the stranger all over the floor of the rooms, 
chirping the while in the most encouraging 
tones. 

In the summer, while living in the country, 


soon became a great favorite with us, and [ took two young sparrows home. Like a 


learned very readily to come from any part good many young birds, they had fallen from 
of the house when called for; mother used to the nest in the cornice to the sidewalk and 


call her by some pet name ; | always whistled; were unable to fly back again. They were so 
and the little birdie understood either sam. |young we bad to feed them with a quill, (their 


She bad her regular place on the edge of the at night they were stowed away in a wooden 


table at meal times, and would keep up @ canary cage. From the second or third day 
lively chirping until her food was placed be-| they learned to go to the cage at dusk as regu- 
fore her on a little toy plate, and when that larly as hens go to roost. Like the sparrows 


was all gone would loudly call for more. lof my boyhood, they soon became very tame 

This pet staid with us all winter, and|and intelligent, so that we could let them out 
though often let out of doors, invariably came jnto the orchard and eall them back at any 
back again without any looking after. In the|time. 
spring, however, she went off, as we supposed | ys one day, and during our conversation, he 
for good, and it certainly was a surprise tO said, “ where are those English Sparrows I’ve 
us in the full to see her ladyship return with ‘heard so much about; I have looked all round 
two or three young birds and a fine malo'and see nothing but an empty cage there in 
sparrow, with glossy black breast and haughty |the corner.” “Oh,” said my wife, “that is 
air. She tried hard to coax him into the bonse, leheie bedroom only; we keep them eet ja the 
and we did all we could to help her, but he! orchard daytimes. TF you would like to see 
was too much for us, and after hanging round |them [ will call them in.” “Indeed,” said he, 
outside for a day or two, was finally lost in | I would like to see an English Sparrow very 
the crowd of sparrows that were always troop-| much.” Wife at once took a small white cup 
ing about; the young birds we bad not tried plate with some crackers broken on it, and 
to save, so they, too, went with the crowd. |,oing into the orchard we listened for their 


But our old pet staid with us that winter, peculiar chirp, placed ourselves under the) terested in the charity called the Children’s - 
ple tree where they were; the little plate| Week, by which the boys and girls who 


and after a few days training resumed her old ‘ap 


I remember our pastor calling to see) 
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The Spring of True Prayer. 
Alas for many professing Christians of our 


day! How little they are aware of the preva-. 


lence of idolatry among them! The same in- 
deed in the ground, spring and substance of 
it, as that which is so repeatedly and severely 
reproved in the Scriptures. For truly, every 
offering which is not of God’s immediate pre- 
paration in us, is idolatry, and not a whit 
more useful to men, or acceptable to God, 
than those idolatries among the Jews. 

The preparation of the heart in man, and 
the answer of the tongue, are of the Lord. 
And whoever presumes to offer an offering, 
that He has not prepared, is implicitly saying, 
that God Almighty can be moved, influenced 
and induced by a sound of words, or by the 
warmth and passions, or vehement aff ctions 
and address of man. When God draws out 
our souls, as it were, towards Him, through 
his own mighty power and lively influence 
upon us, and lays upon us a living necessity 
to call upon Him, it never, yea never fails to 
do us good. But it is He only that therein 
does us good. It is not we that do ourselves 
good, or that stir Him up, or move Him to do 
us good. And therefore, all prayer, which 
is not of his immediate begetting in us, is 
mockery and idolatry. “ We know not what 
to pray for, but as bis Holy Spirit helpeth 
our infirmities,” and teacheth us. And it is 
often the case, that even then, when his Spirit 
sensibly helpeth our infirmities, and giveth 
us the clear knowledge what to pray for, we 
cannot safely, nor without the loss of the very 


mons and promptly made her appearance. food was plain crackers soaked in milk,) anal oe A A Oy ee 


us, even attempt the vocal utterance of those 
petitions, which He enables us silently, fer- 
vently and effectually to address unto Him. 
For the help thus afforded amoants, at thos 
seasons, only to the begetting of, and is wholly 
terminated in groanings which cannot be vocally, 
and at the same time, livingly and acceptably 
uttered. And oh! how grievously do they err 
from the true standard of all acceptable prayer, 
who, at sach times, in their own strength and 
forward willings and runnings, will be intrad- 
ing upon God and the assembly, a vocal atter- 
ance of that which, according t» his design, 
and to the utmost of his present assistance, 
cannot be profitably uttered.—J. Scott. 


A Week in the Country. 
Here is a little incident which bas a spe- 
cial significance just as this time. Last sum- 
mer a lady in a neighboring city became in- 


habits and cunning little ways. As the breed-| was held up and at the sound of our familiar! would never otherwise see the country are 


ing season approached she was gone again for | voices the two sparrows flew down and perch. 
the summer, but not far, for she came daily toed on our shoulders, from whence they were 
be fed, and at the close of the sammer took |taken in the hand and exhibited to our visitor. 
up ber abode with us again for the third rc Well,” said he, “that is the prettiest piece 
winter. I suppose this happy association | of bird-taming I ever heard of.” The English 
might have lasted for years had not our little|Robin and the Sparrow are equally well 
pet been accidentally killed before another adapted for house pets, and both can be kept 
spring time dawned. : in cages, for we have kept them so, and they 

_Right over my studio in the city, the cor- may be allowed the run of the house, provid- 
nice is a regular nesting place for the spar- jing there are no sly cats around. The sparrow 
rows; and | feel myself among old familiar] when kept in the house undergoes a remark- 
friends, and am ready to help them when op-| able change, from a rough, rowdy looking 
portunity offers. A few years ago, the winter|bird, to a neat, clean, and handsome fellow. 
was very severe, and several of the hardy Regular baths, good food, and a clean cage 


little birds suffered; one that we picked up |tells materially on the appearance of the 
from the sidewalk waschilled through, though hardy little waif.— Vick’s Magazine. 


still alive. I took it home, wrapped it in — 
flannel, as farmers sometimes do with early! Watch ye, stand fast in the faith. 


received as guests or boarders at farm houses 
for a week or fortnight. There was a lame 
girl who sat at a corner of a noisy street sell- 
ing papers and peanuts, a wizened, stolid 
little creature, with dull eyes and leathery 
skin. Her the lady chose, prompted by some 
passing freak, as the subject of her charity, 
and sent her out to a farmer among the hills 
in Berks County to board. The farmer and 
his wife had, secretly, a poor opinion of “‘ town 
tramps” or humanitarian experiments. They 
gave the children their meals, for which they 
were paid, ordered them out of the berry 
patch, counted the spoons when they were 
going, that none should be stolen, and felt 
that they had discharged their full duty. 
This girl, unlike the others, neither robbed 
the cherry trees nor trampled the berry beds. 
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She sat all day on the doorsteps looking out 
at bill and field, or sometimes followed the 
housewife to barn or poultry yard, or gravely 
watched the cows and chickens as if they had 
been new miracles in the world that day. 

“A dumb, half-witted creature,” was the 
good woman’s verdict when she went away. 
In April the farmer’s wife received an urgent 
message asking her to come to this girl, who 
was dying of some slow, inherited disease. 
She found her with a drunken women, in a 
squalid room at the top of a tenement house, 
tbe one window of which opened on dingy brick 
walls and an asphalt roof, where a lean cat 
prowled among empty tomato cans. The 
countrywoman was not used to visits of sy m- 
pathy. She was appalled by the dirt, the 
surrounding misery, the chance of small pox, 
the probable demand for money. “ What do 
you want with me?’ she asked. ‘Is it all 
there still?’ the child demanded, her eyes 
kindled with fever. 

The hills, the solemn sunsets, the green 
fields, even the cattle and simple sights and 
sounds of the farm haunted her like a won- 
derful vision. In the sixteon years during 
which the poor wretch had lived that one 
week had been her single glimpse of the 
beautiful world about her. 

“Ts it all there still? Tell me about it!” 
she said. “The woods, the cows, the things 
I saw you plant—anything, I havn’t much 
time. I want to bear about them once before 
I go.” The woman talked as she was bidden. 
Presently the facts of the situation forced 
themselves into her slow mind. “Why!” 
she said, starting up, ber eyes full of motherly 
kindness, “ Why shouldn’t you come to it, 
child?” She took her home that night and 
nursed her tenderly, as if she had once been 
her own baby. If we would say that the 
sick child recovered in the pure air and quiet 
of the hills our story would have been pleas- 
anter to tell; but she did not recover. She 
died there after a month of happiness. The 
farm house, the woods putting out their ten- 
der leaves, the fields just upturned by the 
plough all became like home to her. She 
had a keen interest in the planting. The 
farmer, a rough Pennsylvania Dutchman, took 
time to carry her from place to place, made 
seats for her by the stream, under the oaks 
in the pasture. At last she closed her eyes 
contentedly on it all, and her tired body was 
laid to rest in the pure air and warm, friendly 
earth of the hills\—New York Tribune. 


Well-Built Christians.—A well-built Chris- 
tian is harmonious in all his parts. No one 
trait shames another. He is not a jumble of 
inconsistencies — to-day devout, to-morrow 
frivolous ; to-day liberal to one cause, to-mor- 
row niggardly toward another; to-day fluent 
ip prayer, and to morrow fluent in polite false- 
hoods. He does not keep the fourth com- 
mandment on the Sunday, and break the 
eighth commandment on Monday. He does 
not shirk an honest debt to make a huge do- 
nation. He is not in favor of temperance for 
other folk, and of a glass of toddy for himeelf. 
He does not exhort or pray at each of the few 
meetings he attends, to make up arrearages 
for the more meetings which he neglects. He 
does not so consume his spiritual fuel during 
revival seasons, that he is cold as Nova Zembla 
during the rest of the time ; nor do his spiritual 
fervors ever outrun his well-ordered conver. 
sation.— Ouyler. 
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Original. 
UNDER THE SHADOW. 


Soft the moonlight shadow resteth 
Over all ; 

Stealing where the early twilight 
Wraps its pall ; 

And from out the deep’ning stillness 
Voices call. 


Gentle, low, and full of music, 
Now they rise 

From the grave of buried treasures 
To the skies ; 

Where the sound of sacred anthem 
Never dies. 


Memory bears a precious burden ; 
Rich and clear 

Fall the songs of by-gone pleasure 
On the ear; 

Loving words from gentle spirits 
Linger near. 


These have passed, and darkness falleth 
On the scene! 

Change, and death with leaden footstep 
Come between. 

Joys have vanished, hopes have perished 
As a dream. 


To a quiet little grave-yard 
Am I led, 

Where in deep unbroken slumber 
Rest the dead, 

Heeding not the lonely orphans’ 
Silent tread. 


Father, mother,—tender guardians 
Good and true, 

Know you not your sorrowing children 
Mourn for you, 

Craving still the prayers and blessings 
Once they knew. 


Ye have passed from earthly trial 
Earthly care; 

Silent grief and dark temptation, 
Chill despair, 

Murmuring hearts, and restless spirits 
Are not there. 


Sick and suffering, faint and weary, 
Now we come, 

Poor in spirit—pressing forward 
Thro’ the gloom, 

Yearning for a gleam of sunshine 
From your home. 


Well we know the hand of mercy, 
Opened wide, 

Drops on earth its blight and blessing 
Side by side ; 

In the furnace of affliction 
Souls are tried. 


If Thou prove us, Heavenly Father, 
Truest Friend, 

May we trust, in every sorrow 
Thou dost send ; 

Only grant us strength and patience 
To the end. 


We have, in life’s weary conflict, 
Prayed to die, 

Longing for the changeless glory 
Found on high. 

Angeli hands seemed outstretched to us 
From the sky. 


Now in hours of calmer sorrow 
Deep and still, 

Strive we most for resignation 
To thy will, 

Waiting for Thy voice to whisper 
“ Peace be still.” 


If ’tis sin, oh, Heavenly Father, 
hus to shrink 
From the cup of bitter sorrow 
We must drink, 
When we feel the life-chain broken 
Link by link, 


Wilt Thou not in tender mercy 
All forgive ? 

Teach us how to bear our sorrows, 
How to live? 

That to Thee this earnest warfare 
Glory give. 


Let Thy greatest benediction 
Patience be ; 

Bear it to Thy earth-bound children, 
Even me, 

That we wait Thy time appointed 
To be free. 


Ask we not the needful portion 
Thou wilt spare, 

Of the purifying trials 
Pain or care; 

Only give us what Thou knowest 
We can bear. 


E. S. E. 


Solected, 
BLESSED BE THY NAME FOREVER. 


Blessed be Thy name forever, 

Thou of life the guard and giver! 

Thon canst guard thy creatures sleeping, 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
God of stillness, and of motion, 

Of the desert and the ocean, 

Of the mountain, rock, and river, 
Blessed be Thy name forever. 


Thou who slumberest not nor sleepest, 
Blest are they Thou kindly keepest. 
God of evening’s parting ray, 
Of night’s gloom, and dawning day, 
That rises from the azure sea, 
Like breathings of eternity. 
God of life, that fade shall never, 
Blessed be Thy name forever. 
James Hogg. 


Cleopatra’s Needles, 

The remarkable obelisks which have been 
known to the world under the singular cog- 
nomen of Cleopatra’s needles, and which are 
now being removed, one to England and the 
other to the United States, have a much more 
interesting archeological interest than is gene- 


| rally supposed. 


They were taken from the celebrated quar- 
ries at Syene, and were like others, construct- 
ed in the usual tapering form symbolizing the 
sun’s rays. The material of. which they are 
composed is a rose colored granite. Pliny 
states that they were transported to the Nile 
with the aid of flat bottomed boats, floating 
in canals especially prepared for that purpose. 
It is supposed that they were afterwards 
erected to their place by making a groove at 
their base, in which they might turn as a 
hinge, and then building a mound of earth, 
which increased in size as the top of the shaft 
arose, until the monument stood erect. 

They were originally set ap by ‘Thothmes 
III, one of Egypt’s greatest rulers, at Heli- 
opolis, or the City of the Sun, as early as 1600 
B. C. 


They were transported to Alexandria under 
Tiberias, and set up in front of Cesar’s tem- 
ple, where they obtained the name which 
they bear. The name was given to them be- 
cause of a tradition that they were removed 
to Alexandria during the reign of Cleopatra. 

The obelisk removed to England is 68 feet 
5 inches high, and contains on its two faces 
hieroglyphs expressive of the titles of Thoth- 
mes III; on the other two, Ramses IL has 
added his own, illustrating only the pomp and 
vain glory of these monarchs ; but absolutely 
destitute‘of historical information. The other 
obelisk still standing contains many similar 
inscriptions, and was erected by the same 
monarch. 
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The significance to the Bible student which 
these remarkable monoliths possess, is not so 
much in their inscriptions or their form as in 
the fact that they were probably standing io 
front of the great temple to the Sun when the 
Israelites were in Egypt. They also remind 
us of the two pillars Jochin and Boaz, which 
Solomon erected in front of his temp!e. Such 


were the most common and prominent sym- 
bols of worship at the east.—The Oriental 
Journal. 
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For “The Friend.” 

Is there no help for our Society ; must this 
dividing spirit continue to cause discord? 
Are there none left amongst us who have power 
to prevail with God by prayer? “ The effect. 
ual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” Do we not neglect the first part of 
that verse too much? Are we humble-minded 
enough; willing to acknowledge mistakes to 
one another? Have we that charity which 
“thinketh no evil,” without which our works 
will profit us nothing? I know from experi- 
ence how difficult it is to work with those 
who do not feel it is required of them to walk 
as I feel it is right for me to. An earnest, 
quiet, prayerful life will have influence ; stand- 
ing firm for every thing which we believe to 
be right; expressing our views when we feel 
called upon to do so; if not heeded, leave those 
whom we feel to be mistaken in some of their 
views, in the care of Israel’s unslumbering 
Shepherd ; continuing in prayer to Him that 
their eyes may be opened to see more clearly 
the way of life and salvation. 

Remember Christ’s answer to the disciple 
about those who followed not with them; 
also, what Paul writes in Phil. i. 18. I do 
not think there is one in our Society who de- 
sires more earnestly than myself to see the 
members of our branch of the church return 
to their first principles. Consecrating all 
unto the Lord, not feeling that our time or 
our money is our own; it is only lent to us to 
be employed in the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom on the earth. How can we answer 
the solemn question as to how tho talents 
have been improved? Are we sure of receiv- 
ing the reward of, Well done, good and faith- 
fal servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord. 

New York State. 


The Mistaken Divines——Rica, having been 
to visit the library of a French convent, 
writes thus to a friend concerning what had 
passed: “Father,” said I to the librarian, 
“what are these buge volumes that fill up 


the whole side of the library?” “ Those,” 
said he, “are the interpreters of the Scrip. 
tures.” “There is a prodigious number of 
them,” replied I; “the Scriptures must have 
been very dark formerly, and be very clear at 
present. Do there remain still any doubts? 
Are there now any points contested?” ‘“ Are 
there?’ answered he, with surprise; “are 
there? There are almost as many of them as 
there are lines.” ‘“ You astonish me,” said I. 
“What, then, have all these authors been 
doing?” ‘These authors,” returned he, 
“never searched the Scriptures for what 
ought to be believed, but for what they did 
believe themselves. They did not consider 
them as a book wherein were contained the 
doctrines they ought to receive, but as a work 
which might be made to authorize their own 
ideas.’’—~Late Paper. 


|struction, 
obelisks were always erected in pairs, and| 
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For “The Friend.” 
Philadelphia Home for Incurables. 

Many readers of “ The Friend” are helpers 
in this charity, either by annual subscription, 
or by donativn to the building fund for a per- 
manent Home. These will find by the annual 
report that this Home is in process of con- 
For the benefit of others, the ful 
lowing extracts are made with the hope of 
enlisting the sympathy and aid of many more 
in this excellent work. 

The new building will stand on a lot hav- 
ing a frontage of 192 feet on Darby Road, at 
the corner of 48th street. It is designed to 
accommodate forty patients. This is the Ad- 
ministration House ; and the addition of wings 
will be made as soon as the funds required 
can be raised. It is confidently expected 
that by 10th mo. Ist this main building will 
be finished and ready for occupancy. 

The patients are all around us ; daily their 
ranks are increasing: a sad suffering throng, 
for whom in this great city no other refuge 
has been provided, and who are looking for- 
ward to the building of this Home fur some 
place to rest securely antil released by death. 
We plead for them for His aake whose legacy 
they are, and who, centuries ago, trod this 
earth with weary feet, and “had not where 


to lay his head.” 


Any Friends inclined to assist in this! 
charity will please send contributions to 
MarrtHa Mauts, box 44 Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Anna B. R. Crew, 210 N. 17th St., Phila.| 
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Anna Suipcey, 409 Chestnut St., 


« What o'clock is it?”’—When I was a young, 
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die, Willie, is only known to Him who know- 
etb all things.” Seldom since then have I 
heard the inquiry, ‘‘ What o’clock is it?” or 
looked at the fuce of a clock, without being 
reminded of the words of my father.—Z.- 
change. 


For “The Friend.” 

Part of William Evans’ communication at 
the grave of Rebecca Brown, daughter of our 
friend Thomas Kite. 

“Traly this is an unexpected blow to her 
friends, but to her an unspeakable mercy, to 
be thus early gathered from all the fluctua- 
tions and trials of this changeful scene, and 
united to the children of God above.” He 
then went on to speak of the church, that it 
could but mourn when those were removed 
who had been in measure prepared for useful- 
ness therein, but that it would not do to look 
too much to the clouds and the winds, but 
endeavor to draw near to Him, who has pre- 
pared servants and hand-maidens for his ser- 
vice, and will still do so. 


A London Fog. 
BY SARAH F¥. HOPKINS. 

To one whose vividest notions of a fog have 
been acquired at Newport or Nantucket, 
where, marvellously as a troop of ghosts at 
noonday, freakish clouds of mist whirl into 
the brilliant sunshine, blotting it out with 
every outline of the house across the narrow 
street, and as swiftly whirl away, or in New 


| York, where real danger larks on hershrouded 


water-ways, or in her busiest streets, that is 
marvellous reading that sets forth bow a cloud 


lad my father one day called me to him, that| of vapor can paralyze the activities of a city 
he might teach me to know what o’clock it like a mighty world in itself, send up the 
was. He told me the use of the minute- death-rate swift and high, and fill the acci- 
finger and the hour-hand, and described to me dent wards in the hospitals, and the casualty 
the figures on the dial plate, anti! I was per-|columns in the newspapers with victims. 
fect in my part. Nosooner was I quite mas-| But a dense London fog is a terrifying 
ter of this knowledge than I set off scampering} thing, whether one be indoors or out; de- 
to join my companions in a game of marbles ;| pressing to sense and spirit, and if it be ac- 
but my father called me back again. “Stop, companied with air of bitter chillineas, it is 
Willie,” said he; “I have something more to extremely distressing to endure by anyone 
tell you.” Back again I went, wondering not in high health. The winter just past 
what else I had got to learn; for I thought I closed, in character, England's dark year. 
knew all about the clock as well as my father; Murkiness of varying intensity reigned, day 
did. “Willie,” said he, “I have taught you)in, day out, for weeks together. A London 
to know the time of day. I must now teach letter said, in February, “ we live by gas or 
you the time of your life.” candle-light. It is twilight from the time we 
I waited rather impatiently to hear how} get up until three o’clock, then it is dark; 
my father would explain this further lesson, |and on foggy days twilight is omitted.” And 
for | wished to go to my marbles. “The!in the same month the obituary lists of the 
Bible,’’ said he, “describes the years of a man|“ Times” were filled with the deaths of aged 
to be threescore-and-ten or fourscore years.| people. Protracted ab<ence of sunshine is of 
Now, life is very uncertain, and you may not/it-elf a calamity. As the grey dead days fol- 
live a single day longer; but if we divide the|low each other, the yearning for light and heat 
fourscore years of an old man’s life into twelve| becomes a positive pain. No dweller under 
parts, like the dial of a clock, it will give| brighter skies ever spends a November in Lon- 
almost seven years for every figure. When/don without amazement that any artist makes 
a boy is seven years old, then it is one o’clock| London his home. When in winter can he 


of his life; and this is the case with you.| 
When you reach fourteen years old, it will be 
two o’clock with you; and when at twenty- 
one, it will be three o'clock ; at twenty-eight. 
it will be four o’clock; at thirty-five, it will 
be five o’clock; at forty-two, it will be six 
o’clock ; at forty-nine, it will be seven o’clock, 
should it please God to spare your life. In 
this manner you may always know the time 
of your life, and looking at the clock may 
remind you of it. My great-grandfather, ac- 
cording to this calculation, died at twelve 
o’clock, my grandfather at eleven, and my| 
father at ten. At what hour you or I sball 


work? What light does he find to work by? 
And what does he do with the days when he 
wakes to a coffee-colored obscurity in bis 
rooms, and all the world outside his window- 
panes is drowned from sight in a lurid haze? 

Sometimes the coppery vapor enfolds every- 
thing as swiftly, with as little warning, as the 
white, clean mists play their pranks at Nan- 
tucket. A gentleman relating some fog ex- 
periences to the writer told how it befell him 
one mid-day, in clear weather, to go from his 
home in South Kensington upon some errand 
that took him down into “the city”—the 
business centre of London. It was betore the 
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days of the Underground Railway, and he 
went by cab, which he discharged. Before 
his errand was done, so heavy a fog descended 
that all cabs ceased to ply, and link boys with 
torches would have been a mercy. Street 
lights—gas lights, that is—are mere glow- 
worms in such cases; their glimmer scarcely 
reaches to the ground beneath them. Know 
ing his bearings well be made his way to 
Regent’s Circus, hoping to find an omnibus 
that would at least take him some miles on 


that veined the walls had turned itself into a 
fairy umbrella. The fruit of the arbutus trees 
glowed carmine under a filmy icing, and a 
white halo hung ray-wise, light as a breath, 
round the fringed disks of some late-lingering 
chrysanthemums ina sheltered nook of the 
garden, The sharp curled edges and bristling 
points of hollies were muffled in down; down 
outlined all the overlapping points of the 
black, green, rich-mottled leaves of the ivy 
screens; and the pines, the firs, the weeping 


his homeward way. Some omnibuses were 
still ranning, but they could only be heard | wore a solemn splendor. 
and not seen at all from the sidewalks. After| But, stirless as the air was, its icy damp- 
hailing several he found one that would serve ness pierced to the marrow. “Tbe owl for 
his need, and the conductor, by some clever all bis feathers” would have shuddered as did 
sense of divination, set him down atthe point he we in furs when, on one of the days that the 
had hims-lf named as nearest bis destination. obscurity was lessened enough for cautious 
Another gentleman descended at the same getting about, we set off by rail. As we neared 
time from the omnibus and a lady also. They the city the fog grew yellower and yellower, 
were all strangers to each other, but they breathing became heavy work, we were too 
entered at once into a consultation as to routes. miserably cold for speech, and when finally 
The ways of the gentlemen were e.sily recon- we essayed to walk the trifling distance from 
ciled but the lady lived in a quite other direc- the station where we left the train, to the 
tion. At that time literally one couldn’t see Strand, our lungs, throats and eyes smarted | 
a foot clearly before one, and of course they so unbearably from the acrid, smoke-saturated 
could not leave the lady helpless there. So mist that we were thankful to take refuge in 
taking her between them, and by dint of a close carriage and dally away at the cafe 
tapping with cane or umbrella, the one the the hours betore we were due at St. James’ 
area railings, the other the eurb edge, they Hall. 
managed to keep on the pavement, and at| When we descended to the street again the 
last had the lady safe at ber own door. But cabs were all lighted, torches sped hither and 
the detour bewildered them, and they had a thither, and our homeward way was a long 
long chapter of wanderings and barkings back toil of crawl, and pause, dismal clangor of | 
befure they found themselves, and were able bull, blasts of horn, shricks of whistle, and 
unerringly to reckon the corners, crossings, physical discomfort that we bore in silence. 
turnings that still divided each from his de- When we read in the morning papers the last 
sired shelter. casualties of the darkness, the deaths from 
In 1873, for a week or more, London was bronchitis and weakened heart, the suffoca- 
buried in one of the most aggravated fogs old tion of the prize cattle at the Smithfield show, 
Londoners could remember. At times all we owned that a characteristic London fog 
movement ceased, and neither love nor money bas perils not lightly to be adventured.— 
could command a carriage. When the dense Christian Union. 
yellow vepor lighted a little the fog-horn |! spaaeitneorane 
blew ceaselessly on railways, river, canal;) Speak not often of your own actions, nor 
and drivers of carts, omnibuses and cabs even, when it can be properly avoided, make 
signalled each other and wayfarers with bells allusion to yourself, as an agent in transac- 
aod shrill whistle, and crept along at a snail’s tions which are calculated to attract notice. 
pace. But, with all care, collisions were We do not suppose, as some may be inclined 
plenty ; there were accidents terrible mingled to do, that frequent speaking of our actions is 
with some only laughable; people lost them- necessarily a proof, although it may furnish a 
selves, and people and animals wandered help-' presumption, of inordinate self-love or vanity ; 
less off piers, bridges and embankments. The but it cannot be denied, that, by such a course, 
writer was then staying jast out of London, | we expose ourselves to temptations and dan- 
in the lovely hilly country toward Sydenham. 'gers in that direction. It is much safer, and 
Usually London lay beneath our gaze like a is certainly much more profitable, to speak of 
mup unrolled: the Thames, with its grand what has been done for us and wrought in us; 
bridges, the Houses of Parliament, the clock- to speak, for instance, of ourselves as the re- 
tower and Westminster Abbey in the fore-'cipients of the goodness of God, than to speak 
ground, and the great dome of St. Paul’s of what we have ourselves done. But even 
hovering high in the dim distance. Now here, also, although it may often be an im- 
London was hidden in a sea of sullen, smat- perative duty, there is need of deliberation 
laden fog, and we seemed to be living alone and caution ——T. C. Upham. 
in an enchanted world; for a white mist,| a 
untinged by any taint of smoke, lay like a! Knocking Infidelity Out.—At the closo of an 
light veil over everything, shut off houses and infidel lecture in England by a person, who 
human beings, narrowed our vision to garden challenged any one present to reply to his 
spaces, arches under old park trees, and bedge- argument, a poor, ignorant collier arose and 


birches and the gothic arcades of the park 


rows on either side the country lanesin which said : 


we walked; and all out of-doors was heavily | “ Me and my mate Jim were both Methodys 
powdered with hoar-frost, that, because of its till one of these infidel chaps cam’ this way. 
slow deposition hour after hour of successive|Jim turned infidel and used to badger me 
still, chill days, was the airiest, featheriest ac-!about attending prayer-meetings ; bat one 
cretion of ice-crystal possible to fancy. With-|day in the pit a large cob of coal came down 
out sun there was, of course, no glitter, no iri-|on Jim’s head. Jim thought he was killed— 
descence, but all was fantastic beauty, austere land ah mon! but he did holler and ery to 
purity, and gloritication of the commonest|God.” Then turning to the lecturer, with a 
orjects. Each little capsule of the mos:es knowing look, be said: —Young man, thoro’s 


now’t like cobs 


of coal for knocking infidelity 
out of a man!” 


For “The Friend.” 
Progress of Temperance Sentiment among Christian 
denominations. 

The subjoined extracts, taken from the 
‘‘National Temperance Advocate,” of New 
York, respecting the action of the represen. 
tative Conferences of the Methodist and Pres. 
byterian Churches lately held, are interesting 
and encouraging, as exhibiting the firm stand 
taken by these important bodies in adopting 
disciplinary rules for their members against 
this national evil, which are in advance of 
former regulations. They conform closely in 
spirit to the principles governing our own 
Society, and the recommendation put forth 
in the late Address on this subject by our 
Meeting for Sufferings. It is also encouraging 
to Friends to read such a clear outspoken tes- 
timony as that given by the Methodist Con- 
ference against vain and popular amusements, 
such as dancing-parties and schools, theatres, 
&e. Surely itis no time for us to relax our 
rales, or firm but tender dealing with those 
among us who may deviate from the long 
cherished testimony held by Friends against 
these corrupting diversions. 

“METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held in Cincinnati, 
commencing May 15, 1880. The following 
reports of the Committee on Temperance, 
Rev. John Russell, chairman, were adopted: 

Report on Temperance—No.1. Your Com- 
mittee respectfully submit the fullowing par- 
tial report: 

1. We recommend that 9221 of the Disci- 
pline be so amended that it shall read as fol- 


‘lows: 


‘Butin case of neglect of duties of any kind, 
imprudent conduct, indulging sinful tempers 
or words, the buying, selling, or using intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage, signing petitions 
in favor of granting license for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, becoming bondsmen for per- 
sons engaged in such traffic, renting property 
to be used as the place in or on which to 
manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors, dane: 
ing, playing at games of chance, attending 
theatres, horse-races, circuses, dancing-parties, 
or patronizing dancing-schools, or taking such 
other amusements as are obviously of mis- 
leading or questionable moral tendency, or 
disobedience to the order and Discipline of 
the Church—first, let private reproof be given 


by a preacher or leader, and if there be an’ 


acknowledgment of tbe fault, and proper 
humiliation, the person may be borne witb. 
On a second offence the preacher or leader 
may take one or two faithful friends. Ona 
third offence let him be brought to trial, and 
if found guilty, and there be no sign of real 
humiliation, he shall be expelled.’ ” 

(The Extract from the Presbyterian Assem- 
bly was inserted in our last number under the 
head “ Religious Items.” ] 

A poor Irish woman weut to a priest in 
Boston, the other day, says the Pilot, and 
asked him to forward to Ireland her help for 
the famine sufférers. “How much can you 
spare?” asked the priest. ‘I have $100 
saved,” she said, “ and can spare that.” The 
priest reasoned with her, saying that her gift 
was too great for her means; but she was 
firm iv ber purpose. It would do ber good to 
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know that she_had helped. She could rest | 
happier thinking of the poor families she had 
saved from hunger and death. ‘The priest re- 
ceived her money with moistened eyes. “Now, 
what is your name ?”’ he asked, “ that I may 
have it published?” “My name?’ said the 
brave soul, counting over her money ; ‘don’t 
mind that, sir. Just send them the help and 
God will know my name.”— Ledger. 
Natural History, Seience, &e. 

The Cedar of Lebanon.—In the lately pub- 
lished part of the Journal of the Linnean 
Society, Sir J. D. Hooker publishes an ac- 
count of the discovery of a variety of the 
cedar of Lebanon by Sir Samuel Baker on the 
mountains of Cyprus. It is interesting to 
note that, though the botany of this island 
has often been examined, this is the first re- 
cord of such a discovery. The trees were 
described by the monks of Trooditissa Mon- 
astery as existing only on the mountains be- 
tween the monastery of Kyker and the town 
of Khrysokus. This is a pathless and almost 
inaccessible region. The monks considered 
the wood to be the Scriptural “ Sbittim wood.” 
Sir Joseph Hooker describes the specimens 
forwarded to him through the kind offices of | 
the Marquis of Salisbury as differing from the 
known forms of Cedrus in the shortness of 
their leaves and the smailness of the female 
cones. He thinks that the now far-separated | 
cedars of the Himalaya, Lebanon, the ‘Taurus, 
and Algeria were races of one formerly nears 
generally distributed tree, and that their iso- 
lation was due to geographical and climatic} 
changes in the area over which the species 
was distributed. Their isolation is now very | 
great. The nearest point to the Lebanon at! 
which cedars have been up to this found is! 
the Bulgar dagh chain of the Taurus in Asia 
Minor, and from that point forests of C. Ar- 
gentea extend eastward to Pisidia and. north- 
wards to the Anti-Taurus. At a distance of 
some 1400 miles from the cedar forests of 
Asia Minor, and separated from them by the 
whole breadth of the Mediterranean Sea, are) 
those of Algeria, containing the Atlas cedar} 
(< Atlantica.) Proceeding eastwar t from the 

vbanon we come after another 1400 miles to 
the cedar forests of Afghanistan, which extend 
thence continuously eastward along the Hima- 
laya almost to the confines of Nepaul. This! 
cedar (C. Deodara) is perhaps the most dis- 
tinct in habit of the three forms. As to the 
Cyprus cedar, Sir Joseph Hooker says that, 
in size of cone, and size, form and color of leaf, | 
it approaches the Algerian far more closely 
than it dovs any Taurian, Himalayan or Leba- 
non cedar. 

Gout.—According to Dr. J. M. Fothergill, 
gout requires about throe generations to fully 
develop. He says: “The grandfather lived! 
well and died old, without ever having had a 
touch of gout, unless it was in the muscular 
pains he called ‘rheumatics.’ ‘The father 
lived well, probably knew nothing of doctors, 
had his rheumatism occasionally, and winter 
bronchitis, aud died of aortic disease. The 
present representative of the family has at- 
lacks of articulate gout, a great toe that oc 
cupies a good deal of his attention, and thick- 
ened knuckles—indeed, a full-blown gout.” 

[On the other hand, physicians tell us that 
many-cases of so-called rheumatism and neu- 
ralgia are but the irregular, feeble, though 
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fore, showed itself in severe pain and swelling| Executive Committee on Indian Affairs. This 
of the smaller joints.—J. J. L. action is the resalt of the cessation of ec- 
Snake Biting Itself—L. K. Wentle, in aloperation by the United States Government 
communication to the Launceston Examiner,| with that Committee. 
(La-mania.) describes the movements of a} The reports of the Bible School and Mis- 
poisonous species of black snake, which he/|sionary Board, the Committee on General 
captured by pinning it to the ground with a| Meetings, and the Temperance Committee, 
forked stick. In his haste, he pinned it to|oceupy much space in the Minutes, and show 
the ground near the middle of the body. No)that considerable labor had been bestowed on 
sooner had he done so, than the snake, whose|the subjects committed to those bodies. The 
rage was at the highest pitch, buried his fangs |interest felt in them was evidenced by liberal 
in himself, making the spot wet, either with|appropriations and subscriptions, to be ex- 
viscid slime, or the deadly poison. He had| pended by the committees. One part of their 
hardly unburied his fangs when his coils|work had been the support of 30 schools in 
round the stick suddenly relaxed, and in less|the Sonth—18 among the Freedmen and 12 
than three minutes he was perfectly dead.|}among Friends in North Carvlina. While we 
On a post mortem examination of the saake,/can rejoice in any well-direcied and rightly- 
the body was found almost bloodless, as|authorized effort for the good of mankind, 
though the action of the poison had destroy-|yet, in reading over these reports, we were 
ed the coloring matter of the blood. impressed with the ne-d there is that Friends 
It is rather surprising to find that some of|should be careful to keep within the limita- 
the Japanese are aidicted to the eating of|tions which our principles require. A few 
earth. Dr. Love has lately published an|years ago, any one would have been deemed 
analysis of a clay which is eaten to a con-ja visionary alarmist, if he had preiicted that 
siderable extent by the Aino; it occurs in a|Standing Committees of a Yearly Mecting of 
bed several feet thick, in the valley of Tsie-| Friends would make such statements and re- 
tonai (eat earth valley,) on the north coast of|commendations as are scattered through these 
Yesso. It is light grey in color, and of fine|reports, especially in that on General Meet- 
structure. The people mix with the clay/jings. This mentions the establishment of four 
tragments of the leaf of some plant for the|‘‘ Prayer Meetings” as one of the results of 
aromatic principle it contains. They eat the|their labors—expresses the belief in regard to 
earth because they tuink it contains somejone meeting, that “a blessing is designed for 
beneficial substance, not because it is a neces-|them, if the Church, recognizing their need, 
sity with them. They have meat and an|will assist in securing the help of a faithful 
abundance of vegetable food. The clay is|Shepherd, who will gather and strengthen 
eaten in the form of a soup. Several pounds jshe little flock” —thinks that in another place 
are boiled with lily roots in a small quantity|the revival interest bas declined “in conse- 
of water, and afterwards strained. The Ainos|quence of the failure t» provide a pastor to 
pronounce the soup very palatable. care for them, and break the Bread of Life to 
those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness’’—and of another it says: “To continue 
and increase their growth in [spiritual life], 
an experienced minister, with the qualifica- 
tions of a pastor, seems indispensable.” At 
= " one of the serivs of meetings, but few attended 
We have received the printed minutes of|at first, * bat the nambers were largely aug- 
New York Yearly Mectinz, held at Glenn|mented by the visitors calling on and praying 
Falls, commencing on the 28 hof Fifth month.| with every family.” Of the Prayer Meetings 
The statistical table gives the whole number /held in the same district, it says, “ A faithfal 
of members at 3848. minister is present on these ovcasions, and if 
The report of the Committee having charge |circamstances require his absence, the place 
of the Boarding School at Union Springs,|is supplied, such work requiring a preached 
complains that the number of children sent|gospel to secure its establishment and suc- 
to the institution is not sufficient to enable it| cess.” 
to meet the necessary expenses of conducting| The undue dependence on outward ministry 
it. On the recommendation of a committee| which this report exhibits, as well as many 
uppointed to consider the subject, it was con-|other things contained in it, show how rapidly 
cluded that the Yearly Meeting should appro-|some under our name are being trained toa 
priate $500 annually to discharge the indebted-|course of proceeding inconsistent with our 
ness of about $2000 which had accumulated.|doctrines and testimonies. It would be a 
The same Committee udvised that the pro-|matter of sincere rejoicing, if Friends gener- 
perty should be leased to a suitable Friend |ally could be awakened to a sight and sense 
for the purpose of a Friends’ Boarding School |of this, If this is not the case, we fear the 
—the lessee to be independent in the manage-|time is not far distant, when we shail find 
ment of the institution, but subject to the|persons settled as ministers, with saiaries to 
general oversight of the Yearly Meeting’s|support them, over congregations of so called 
Committee as regards the character of the|Friends, expecting and being expected to 
school. preach as regularly as the meeting-day arrives; 
The subject of uniting in the formation of|and the whole theory and practice of our 
an “American Friends’ Missionary Board,”|meetings for Divine worship will be laid 
referred to in the minutes of the previous|aside in some neighborhoods, 
year, was considered by a committee, who ——_ 
reported that they found ‘some difficulties tichard Shackleton, in one or more of his 
in the way.” The further examination of it}valuable letters, speaks of bis usual condition 
was left till next year. as one of poverty of spirit. To this state he 
In reference to labor among the Indian|secemed reconciled, as a safe habitation, and 
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annoying expression of the inherited youty|tribes at the West, it was concluded to with-|one which prepared him to receive with 
diathesis, which two or three generations be-|draw from connection with the Associated| greater rejoicing those seasons of the extend- 
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ing of sensible help, comfort and power from 
the Lord, which are so refreshing to the 
traveller Zionward. 

James Dickinson testified of his dear friend, | 
that eminent minister of the Gospel, Thomas 
Wilson, that there was not anything more) 
delightful to him than to be under the infla. 
ence of God’s Holy Spirit, ‘‘ wherewith,” he 
says, “he was often filled, not only for his 
own good, but for the good of others.’” Many 
can unite in the same sentiment, and declare 


decrease of $10,214,424. 
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The internal revenue receipts for the fiscal year were 


$123,623,251, and the customs receipts $185,108,611. 


This is an increase on the receipts of last year of $10,- 
061,640 from internal revenue, and $47,858,563 from 


customs, 


The public debt statement for 6th month shows a 


The State Department is officially advised of the de- 


cree issued by the German Government prohibiting— 


it is said for sanitary reasons—the importation of all 


preparations of pork from the United States, except 
ham and bacon. 


The Paterson, N. J.; Press, of the 19th of 6th month 


The consideration of the Irish Relief bill was before 
the House on the 5th, and a motion to reject it was de. 
feated by a vote of 295 to 217. The bill was then read 
a second time. 

The Tay Bridge Commissioners have presented two 
reports. The majority report censures more or leas 
severely, the contractors, the engineer, and the railway 
company. The design of the bridge is condemned, and 
the company charged with neglecting to keep it in 
repair. 

The quarterly returns just published show, that the 
gross revenue of the United Kingdom for the fiscal 
year ending on the 30th ult., was £81,962,063, against 


says, there have been eighteen locomotives shipped 
from the shops during the seventeen working-days of 
the month. Work continues brisk, and the prospect is 


that no joy is to be compared with the joy of 
God's salvation ; and nothing so satisfying to 
the soul as the experience of the Divine Power | encouraging. 

operating thereon. But the experience of the| The Hazleton, Pa., Bulletin, recently makes mention 
Lord’s servants in all ages, we believe, has jof the largest locomotive built in the Lehigh Valley 
been that of the Apostle, who had learned to /t0%e. scsins actom the mountains, and i expected to 

: across ns, and is 
rm ara ant ee do the same work that has heretofore required the com- 
eavored in whatsoever en , r'€- | bined power of two. 
with to be content. The net profit of Sing Sin nitentiary, during the 
. g pe y, g 
Those who are passing through a dispen- 


£83,230,327 last year. 

The British Registrar General’s report, just issued 
for 1878, shows that during that year, there were in 
England 190,054 marriages, 891,906 births, and 539,872 ; 
deaths. The death rate appears-from this to be 21.7 
per 1000. Sweden, Denmark and Belgium are the only 
European countries having a lower death rate than 
England. 

The Conference at Berlin has presented a plan for 
the rectification of the Greek frontier, and invited the 
Porte and Greece to accept it. It is reported thata 


6th month, was $2735. 
sation of spiritual fasting, where but little 








At a recent sale in Chicago, of short horned cattle 


majority of the ministers favor resistance to the plan— 
and that the Sultan has drawn up a secret proclamation 





; ee ess : , A’ 
: ; ifrom Canada, forty-three animals were sold for $38,525.| inviting the Albanians to resist the Greeks, 
pleasant bread is dispensed to them, may Two of the herd brought $8,000 each, and another! In the French Senate, on the 3rd inst., the Plenary 
take comfort in the hope, that as the day suc- |g3 900, amnesty bill, adopted by the House of Deputies, was _= 
ceeds the night, and the summer comes after! The United States Consul at Bordeaux, France, re-| rejected; but an amendment was adopted granting 
the winter, so light and warmth will again /ports that 8,246,745 bushels of American wheat were| amnesty to all participants in the Commune, except 
flow into their hearts; and fresh songs of |™ported at that port during 1879. At Bremen, last) assassins and incendiaries. ; 
; me ir : lyear, $3,500,000 worth more of raw cotton from the} The decrees expelling the Jesuits are being carried 
raise be livingly raised to Him from whom |7;,:)05.¢ : ‘ : : : ‘ 
Pp sty = | United States was received than in 1878. into effect. Several disturbances are reported from the 
cometh every good and perfect gift. If they The 29th ult. is reported as the hottest of the season; provinces—the most serious at Havre, where soldiers no 
are preserved in faithful allegiance to their |at various points on the New Jersey coast. At Long charged the crowd. In some instances the authorities alr 
Master, they may rest assured, however poor Branch, at one time, the temperature was 95 degrees on; forcibly entered houses and drove the inhabitants out, ab’ 
and weak tney feel, “that those who do in ithe pier, and 99 in the village. Several persons were At Lille the Jesuits have sued the Prefect for 10,000 
Dood ie ae die d’ t fi vill in bi - |sunstruck. At other points the temperature was two or| francs for their expulsion. cot 
eed keep the Lor 8 true fast, will in DIS OWN |three degrees higher. In New York there were seven-| The Spanish Government has granted numerous ap- as 
time be invited to a feast of his own prepar- |teen deaths from the effects of the heat. plications for permission to establish in Madrid and his 
ing, well worth quietly waiting for.” The total number of deaths in New York for the past} many parts of the Peninsula, monasteries and Jesuit thi 
week was 1297; and during the half year there were) colleges. at 
15,279 deaths, an increase of 1,131 over thesame period} The popular vote in Switzerland on the law for the 
THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY WEEK of last year. separation of Church and State, resulted in the rejection al 
z 5 : ag The mortality in this city for the week ending at/ of the measure, 9036 votes being cast against it, and we 
By this excellent charity many are ertabled noon on the 3rd, was 609—which is nearly double the| 4064 for it. Iv 
to enjoy for a short time the benetits of change, | number for the same week last year. The large increase} Information has been received from Buenos Ayres, 0% 
and of country air and sights and sounds, is attributed to the sudden heated term. Of the whole) that the rebellion has concluded with submission to the li 
who would otherwise be compelled to spend number 209 were adults and 400 children—290 being) national authority and complete pacification. & 
in feet oe o tl il iat an f under one year of age During the first six months of th 
- ei we ate te is wats a ” - . of 1880, the deaths announced of persons who lived to or tic 
our cities, uring last year the number OF |beyond the age of 80 years, numbered 397; of whom ‘ : . . e 
uests sent out from Philadelphia, by the/|160 were men and 237 were women. A suitable Friend is wanted to superintend the Pe 
g | schools of tel 
es : a Le a : s : ools of the “ Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of 
Society was 676—of whom 221 were invited Markets, &e.—The following were quotations on the} p) ; . 9 tn : yee 
. , -- : call a ; 9, «| Philadelphia,” in North Carolina and Virginia. bo 
by those who kindly cared for them, and 455 - com 1084s Abe 110, 4 tar cemeee 08h.” 102} *|" “Applications may be addressed to an 
: . : . 7 ° on, > 238, ; ents, Ee . ‘ : 
were boarded at the expense of the Society. | Cotton.—Sales of middling uplands at 12 cts., and Parur C. ae ee th 
So economically was everything managed, |12} a 12} cts. per lb. for New Orleans and Texas. — 523 Market St Phil th 
that the cost of each guest for an average! Petroleam.—The market improved—refined in bbls. Wa. H. Hawes 434 Walnut St ” én I 
time of ten days, was only $2.00. at 9} cts, and 12} in cases. : a om ee  Caunliinas co 
The office of the Philadelphia Society is at Flour.— Western and Penna. extra, $3 a $3.25; good, . 
1492 Market a ian ni) eninge $5.50; fresh ground, $5.75 a $6; Penna. and Ohio extra ou 
. arket street, where those willing 0) family $5.25 a 6. Rye flour, $4.25 per barrel. Bran| #RIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE pa 
take charge for a time of some of the ne-|sold at $15.50 per ton. ‘Str Penhhed. (9 sind Word) Fated v4 c 
glected children of our common Father, or| Grain.—Wheat was in better demand, and prices Jc.| “\°4" *"70" ford, (Twenty-third Ward, ae he 
willing to contribute towards the necessary | le. higher. Sales of red and amber at $1.11 a $1.13.| Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
ex onese can communicate with the active Rye was in demand at 86 a 87 cts. per bushel. Corn,| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
P rs . a ©|50.a 51 cts, Oats, mixed, 33 a 34 cts.; white, 38 a 40| made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boardof § ea 
workers in this cause—of whom Eliza §.| a. per bushel. Managers. th 
Turner is the Corresponding Secretary. Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week : th 
—. BLO a a eee ee gee tt Pounds; mixed,) Diep, at his residence in West Elkton, Ohio, the 4th ff to 
. i“ .40 a $1.50; straw, +1.15 a $1.35 per pounds, 880. E Seo : 39 i 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. Wool.—The market for washed fleece continues some- sige He. Se ee <a y‘ 
Unitep Srates.—The average temperature for Sixth | what dormant; unwashed has met a good demand at oe "G . le: ith | 8 ; s i ed to 
month at Philadelphia, was 73.8 degrees, which.is about | firmer figures. Manufacturers and dealers show more] ¢)? en ee ae nde aatltemel te a 
‘ ; . ‘ ’ i aler: ; ; 

; : a F©) whilst he was a lad, to Ohio, and settled in Preble Co., . 
two degrees above the average for the past five years. |disposition to purchase. Among the sales were Ohio,| where he resided to the close of his life. He was8 ja 
The highest temperature recorded at the U. S. Signal | fine old, 46 a 48 ets. ; do. coarse, 42 cts. ; combing Ohio, usefed eltieen @ tebevel and worthy menher sal Gn th 
Office was 94 deg., on the 24th and 25th. Prevailing|med., 50 a 52 cts. ; unwashed western, 32 a 36 cts. ; tub,| of Rik Monthly Meeting. He often said as infiresities t 
direction of wind, west. Maximum velocity, 32 miles}Pa. and Va., 48 a 49 cts. of enséiumnean: tie ssiiidiomen und connate tn cae A 
per hour. Total rainfall 1.67 inches. Rain fell on} Oils.—Linseed, 58 a 60 cts.; Neats foot, 55 a 75 cts. ; Relates oun auetmen: ond be saatanael his friends I 
a a, il d that the S Hospital for tt Lard oil, 43 a 55 cts.; Sperm, crude, 43 a 50 cts.5| 19 be faithful in the caguent and malensinnias of our 10 

t is o' cia y stated that the State Hospital for the| bleached, $1.08 a $1.13 per gallon. al several Christian testimonies as held by ancient Friends, th 
Insane, at Norristown, will be open for the reception of} Over fifty persons are reported more or less injured aos Ss 8 : 
ow ry i ~ I “tha ato pert paar Relay ater . S$ Injured) believing they were able, through faith in Christ, to as 
patients on the 12th inst., when there will be accom-/|from the use of pistols, fire crackers, &c., in the celebra- : : ail : : 
: ’ ; : a a Pevsen: make us wise unto salvation, and give us an inheritance fa 
modations for at least 400. tion of the 4th, in this city. Only three are thought to} with all those that are sanctified 
Census Supervisor Steel’s report, gives the popula-|be dangerously injured. a ae a ™m 
‘ a ee oh ie : ae J, , suddenly, in Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa., 
tion of this city in 6th mo. 1880, at 847,542—a net in-| ForreiGn.—The House of Commons has adopted the or . . Ss a) 
crease. since 1870. of 178,520 lution of Glad anil eee ivil the 25th of 6th mo. 1880, aged sixty years, Wa. 8. 
The ee nee : .__ | Fesolution of Gladstone, allowing members the privilege) Harry, an esteemed member of London Grove Month- I 
e total coinage of the United States mints during | of affirmation when it is preferred to the oath of office. ly and Particular Meeting of Friends 8 
the twelve months ending on the 30th ult., was 60,928,-|The case of Bradlaugh was therefore settled by his y : ; a ie oO 
112 pieces, valued at $84,370,144. This is the largest |affirming and taking his seat in the House. It is re- aaa 
coinage executed in any previous year. It includes} ported, however, that he will be prosecuted for his con- WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, Ww 


27,933,750 standard dollars. 


duct. 
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